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TEN YEARS OF THE SEWANEE REVIEW: A 
RETROSPECT. 

With the present number the Sewanee Review closes 
its tenth volume and celebrates its tenth anniversary. It is, 
therefore, with some interest that it recalls the circumstances 
of its founding, the history of the undertaking, and the kind- 
liness and favor it has met with in entering upon and consist- 
ently following, with no endowment but faith and work and 
reliance upon the good will of its contributors, a course which 
has demanded no little courage and conviction. 

The inception and founding and success of the Sewanee 
Review are due chiefly to two men: William P. Trent and B. 
Lawton Wiggins. The one possessed the rare insight and 
sound judgment of the true man of letters; the other brought 
sympathetic appreciation, fine tact, and splendid business 
sense to bear upon engineering the undertaking. Prof. 
Trent's cordial recognition of his fellow-worker may be seen 
from the following words taken from a letter which I am 
permitted to quote: "I want it in the first place distinctly 
understood that the Review owes as much to Wiggins as 
it does to me or any one else. Without his sympathy at the 
beginning, it would never have been started, and without his 
faith in it and me, and his financial backing, it would have 
stopped in a short time. There were several financial crises 
in which he came to the rescue. Of course neither he nor 
myself were thinking primarily of anything but the good of 
the University, and so, although things often dragged, we 
kept them going." 

Dr. Wiggins is a South Carolinian, and graduated from 
Sewanee in 1882, remaining at his alma mater as an instruct- 
or. Upon Prof. Caskie Harrison's resigning the chair of 
Greek to go to Brooklyn, the choice of a successor fell upon 
Mr. Wiggins as his former teacher's aptest pupil. Mean- 
while he had been spending his winter vacations at the Johns 
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Hopkins University under Prof. Gildersleeve, and later at 
Oxford, England. 

A characteristic result of the new professor's succession to 
the chair was the enthusiastic representation of the "Frogs" 
of Aristophanes, "Oedipus the King" and "Antigone" of 
Sophocles, and the "Alcestis" of Euripides in successive years 
by the Sewanee students. Als6 Prof. Gildersleeve was in- 
vited and spent three summers lecturing at Sewanee. At the 
time Mr. Wiggins was one of the youngest professors of 
Greek in the country, and when in 1893 his administrative 
abilities were recognized, and he was made, as Vice Chan- 
cellor, the managing head of the University, he was one 
of the youngest as well as most sympathetic and successful 
of college presidents. 

Prof. Trent is a Virginian, and graduated from the 
University of Virginia in 1884. After a graduate course at 
the Johns Hopkins University under the late Prof. Herbert 
B. Adams, he came to Sewanee in 1888, as Professor of Eng- 
lish and History, the two departments being at first united. 
In 1890-91 he was engaged upon the "Life of William Gil- 
more Simms" in the American Men of Letters Series, which 
appeared early in 1892. It was in connection with the work 
upon this volume that he had occasion to study closely the 
character of the Reviews in the Southern States in former 
times as compared with the opportunities then existing. 
Further, the unformed nature of much of the comment upon 
the Simms volume after this appeared impressed upon him 
the need of a Review more specifically devoted to literary 
criticism and encouraging directly literary study and cul- 
ture. 

As the sense of the usefulness of such a publication, under 
favorable conditions, grew upon him, he broached the sub- 
ject to his colleague, Prof. Wiggins, in walks together, and 
finally a meeting was arranged for at Mr. Wiggins's study 
(the well-known hospitable retreat at the present pro-cancel- 
lareate residence), and the plan took definite shape. Again, 
in Prof. Trent's wdrds: "My recollection is that my work on 
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the 'Life of Simms' brought me in contact with the South- 
ern Quarterly, and other old Southern Reviews, and the crit- 
icism my book received emphasized the fact that the South 
not only needed a literary organ but was less fortunate in 
that respect than it had been before the war. I also felt that 
current magazines throughout the whole country did little 
to supply the kind of literature that the English quarterlies 
gave England, and I saw no reason why the economic and 
political quarterlies then being published by our universities 
could not be paralleled in the field of literature. Besides, 
and this is quite important, The University of the South Mag- 
azine* a year or two before had been quite successful in a 
literary way, but hardly as a students' organ; for the rank and 
file of the students did not write for it, while some of the 
professors and alumni did. This last fact and the fact that 
with a little better management that Magazine could have 
been kept going, encouraged me to hope for success. I 
talked long with Wiggins, Gailor, and Wells, who encour- 
aged the project heartily. Then we had meetings in Wig- 
gins's study, and got the cooperation of Dr. Blanc and oth- 
ers. In some way, I forget just how, Dr. Hodgson, who had 
resigned his Vice Chancellorship, and [was] Dean of the 
Theological Department, made known his willingness to as- 
sume all financial risks for a year, on condition of being made 
managing editor." The question as to meeting the expenses 
of an untried venture naturally coming up, Dr. Hodgson, 
who had learned of the plans, expressed his willingness to 
shoulder the financial responsibility for the first year, and so 
the work at once went forward. The managing editor looked 
after the advertising, keeping the books, etc., while Prof. 
Trent attended to all literary work and assumed the editorial 

♦This Magazine was not the usual students' periodical, but*a rather am- 
bitious undertaking, representing the specific interests of the University, 
and cultivating generally a literary spirit. One of its articles was an Ad- 
dress before the University, by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, and the Mag- 
azine was generally contributed to and supported by the Faculty and the 
Alumni. It extended though only one volume, nine numbers from April 
to December, 1890, and forms bound a bulky tome of more than 600 pages. 
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responsibility. Again I quote Prof. Trent: "I got out tke 
first number by hook or crook, writing two articles and sevr 
eral reviews. Wells helped greatly. I took trips to Nash- 
ville to see the printers, and in November, 1892, we appeared. 
We had a warm greeting from all quarters. Almost the only 
unfavorable notice had a most amusing side to it." 

The first number comprised seven Leading Articles filling 
ninety-six pages, twenty-five additional pages of Reviews 
of eight different works, and seven pages of Minor Notices 
or notes on ten additional books and works. Thus the form 
of one hundred and twenty-eight large octavo pages and the 
general distribution into "Leading Articles," "Reviews," and 
"Notes," which is the present form, was essentially charac- 
teristic of the first number. The names of neither writers nor 
editor appeared; only the cover bore the name of the "Rev. 
Telfair Hodgson, D.D., LL.D., Managing Editor." The 
leading off article in this first number was on "The Novels 
of Thomas Hardy," and was from Prof. Trent's pen. 
The other six were: II. "Theodore of Canterbury" [B. W. 
Wells]; III. "Modern Spanish Fiction" [B. W. Wells]; 
IV. "Early Piracy and Colonial Commerce" [Shirley Car- 
ter Hughson] ; V. "The Education of Memory" [Francis 
A. Shoup] ; VI. "Our Mission in China" [S. C. Partridge] ; 
VII. "The Old South (a review of Thomas Nelson Page's 
'The Old South')" [W. P. Trent]. At first it was intended 
that the articles should be unsigned, after the fashion of the 
British quarterlies; but after the first number it was deemed 
advisable to sign leading articles and frequently enough the 
reviews. 

Otherwise, the general design and ideals held in view from 
the first have been firmly maintained. On the cover of the 
first number the first paragraph of the prospectus read: "This 
Review has been established under the auspices of the Facul- 
ty of the University of the South, at Sewanee, Tennessee. It 
will be devoted to such topics of general Theology, Philoso- 
phy, History and Literature as require fuller treatment than 
they usually receive in the popular magazines, and less tech- 
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nical treatment than they receive in specialist publications. 
In other words, the Review will conform more nearly to 
the type of the English reviews than is usual with American 
periodicals." This stood unchanged through the first six 
volumes. Beginning with the number for January, 1899, 
the second sentence in the above was simplified to: "It will 
be devoted to reviews of leading books and to papers on such 
topics of general literature as require fuller treatment," etc. 
There has thus never been any distinct change of policy, al- 
though from time to time minor changes have been empha- 
sized. 

At the close of the first year, in 1893, everything having 
gone well, Mr. Wiggins, who had given Trent full sympathy 
and counsel and help from the first mention of the project, 
assumed the business responsibility, which he has retained 
through the nine succeeding years, and Trent continued 
Literary Editor as before. The cover now announced that it 
was "Edited by William P. Trent." Further, the printing 
was transferred from Nashville, and for the next four years 
was done at "The University Press, Sewanee." At the same 
time the shorter "Reviews" and brief "Notices" or "Notes" 
were dropped, and for three years all one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight pages of each issue were filled with leading articles 
alone. The cover was at first a somewhat duller brownish 
color, but with the fourth volume it assumed its brighter, 
more orange, hue, which it has since retained as distinctive. 
Upon the completion of Volume IV. (ending August, 1896), 
the dates of issue, which had been hitherto November, Feb- 
ruary, May, and August, were changed to January, April, 
July, and October, as more convenient with reference to the 
University vacation. The first number of Volume V., there- 
fore, did not appear until January, 1897. Also the "Reviews" 
and "Notes" were again added, as in the first volume, and 
these have ever since been retained. After four years of sin- 
gle editorial duties, with this January, 1897, number Prof. 
Trent joined with himself, as "Associate Editor," his col- 
league and brother-in-law, Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. (Har- 
31 
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vard), Professor of Modern Languages, who had been assid- 
uously helpful with the Review from the beginning. In Jan- 
uary, 1898, the sub-title of the Review, "A Quarterly Jour- 
nal," was extended to "A Quarterly Journal of Literary Stud- 
ies." Also the printing was conveyed back to Nashville, and 
from that time to the present has been admirably cared for by 
the Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Another year (January, 1899) and the slight change 
in the prospectus given above was made. After an official 
service of two years and a half with the Review, Dr. Wells 
resigned his professorship to go to New York and become 
Associate Editor of The Churchman; consequently, beginning 
with July, 1899, Prof. Trent's name once more appeared alone 
on the cover as Editor. With the same number the sub-title 
was shortened to the one word "Quarterly," as it now stands, 
and with this number (July, 1899) Messrs. Longmans, Green 
& Co., of New York, lent their name to the Review. A little 
more than another year (after the number for July, 1900) 
Prof. Trent himself was called from Sewanee to a pro- 
fessorship of English Literature in Columbia University, 
New York. Hereupon, the present editor was called to 
Sewanee both to fill Prof. Trent's chair of English and 
to conduct the Review, Prof. Burr James Ramage, Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins), of the Law Department, who has been a 
constant contributor from the first volume, becoming asso- 
ciated with him. 

The above gives the external history of the Review. In 
respect to its contents and contributors more may be said. 
Prof. Trent has outlined in his letter what he conceives 
to have been the primary influence of the Review: "I had 
less difficulty in getting contributions than I expected — 
sometimes I got too many from one person — but on the 
whole I managed to use what I got, and I can now hardly re- 
call a case in which anything disagreeable happened. . . . 
The Review did not become quite as much a Southern or- 
gan as I had hoped. . . . But it did well all the same. 
Gailor, Wiggins, Blanc, and Shoup, and Fearnley, and later 
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Guerry, of the faculty, wrote for me; and Wells and Ramage 
were stand-bys, besides Bain, MacKellar, and others. Miss 
Elliott helped much. Of my outside friends, Guthrie and 
Patteson [and Charles H. Ross] in the South stood by me 
finely. Articles were frequently received from all parts of 
the country as far as Nebraska. Forster Smith and especially 
G. B. Rose, of Little Rock, were 'valued contributors.' The 
most hearty Northern support came from [Brander] Mat- 
thews and [Theodore] Roosevelt. They never ceased to praise 
and encourage. Roosevelt wrote an article, and on more than 
one occasion praised the Review in public. Matthews did 
likewise, and was constantly suggesting' articles and writers. 
The Dial was always particularly nice to us." "My belief is 

that both and were helped by it (the Review), 

that 's literary career was really made by it, and that it 

helped and others considerably. I am sure that it made 

both the University and myself very much better known." 
''You will also see from the gradual diminution of my work 
how the number of contributors increased. I made it a rule 
not to use the Review as my organ." 

An examination of the General Index accompanying this 
number is rewarding. It is the record of ten years' work and 
interests. It will be found that the subjects have been di- 
vided under the several heads of Art, Current Economical 
and Political Questions, Education, History and Biography, 
Literature, Music, Philosophy, Science, and Theology. 
Looking over these and counting only "Leading Articles," 
and omitting for the moment the shorter "Reviews" and 
"Notes," one will see that Literature in the total of its several 
subdivisions greatly predominates, there being more than two 
hundred subjects variously distributed: General Literature, 
8; Greek Literature, 12; Latin, 8; Sanskrit, 1; Semitic, 2; 
English Bible as Literature, 4; Prose, 29 (English, 21 ; Amer- 
ican, 8); Poetry, 60 (English, 38; American, 22); English 
and American Drama, 14; Fiction,23; (English, 18; American, 
5); French Literature, 33; Italian, 7; Spanish, 3; German, 12; 
Scandinavian, 7; Russian, 3; Hungarian, 1. The coordi- 
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nate branches of History and Biography make naturally 
a strong second, with 82 subjects: American History, 38; 
American Biography, 28; Church History and Biography, 
10; and English History and Biography, 6. Related to these 
are 40 subjects on Current Questions, averaging one for each 
number. Topics on Education come next in importance, 
numbering 1 7. These four are the important divisions which 
have been most treated. The five minor heads, however, are 
none the less interesting: Philosophy, 12; Theology, 11; Art, 
8; Music, 3; and Science, 2. It will be observed that a few 
articles are counted twice as coming fairly under two sev- 
eral heads; but this circumstance brings out all the more 
clearly the true proportion. A very significant indication 
is the enthusiasm for poetry as the crown and glory of lit- 
erature that has persisted steadily through all ten volumes. 
Enthusiasms have been created and enthusiasms have found 
expression; and if these have not always been final, at least 
they have led forward into the realms of the spirit. 

It is obviously impossible to reproduce in this connection 
the names of all contributors. And yet, as it has been the set- 
tled policy from the beginning to let the worth of each ar- 
ticle speak for itself, irrespective of degrees and titles and 
positions attached to any name, and inasmuch as beyond the 
mere name all indications of further identity have been stu- 
diously omitted, it may be of positive service to readers to 
give a general summary, which, however, does not aim at 
absolute completeness. While the Review was primarily 
intended to cultivate the spirit of letters in the immediate 
Southern States, yet it is evident that in its growth a publica- 
tion of this character could in no wise be confined to one 
locality. There can be nothing sectional and partisan in the 
true sphere of thought and letters, and it has resulted, of 
necessity, that it has been the province of the Review to 
represent phases of thought and culture, a passion for litera- 
ture and life, not only throughout the Southern States, but 
in all parts of our country, and even in farther reaches where 
our English language is spoken and our English literature is 
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read. Indeed, it must be emphasized that the sympathetic 
interest and hearty support the Review has received in many 
distant and unexpected quarters has always been a source of 
the liveliest gratification and inspiration. 

To indicate the many sources and wide sphere from which 
the contributions have come, as contributors to the Review, 
away from Sewanee for the first eight years the following 
may be mentioned: Mr. Jefferson B. Fletcher, of Harvard 
University; Lewis G. Janes, Director of the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Conferences of Comparative Religions; Prof. Edward 
G. Bourne, of Yale; Profs. William A. Dunning, Thomas R. 
Price, Brander Matthews, as well as William P. Trent, of 
Columbia University; Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, 
now President of the United States; Prof. William Cranston 
Lawton, of Adelphi College; Profs. Frank F. Abbott and 
Oscar L. Triggs, of the University of Chicago; Mr. William 
Morton Payne, of the Chicago Dial; Mr. Herman Justi, for- 
merly of Nashville, now with the Illinois Coal Operators, 
Chicago; Prof. Charles Forster Smith, formerly of Vander- 
bilt University, now of the University of Wisconsin; the late 
Rev. J. J. Elmendorf, D.D., of Racine College, Wisconsin; 
Prof. Richard E. Burton, late of the University of Minnesota; 
the late Bishop William Stevens Perry, of Iowa; Mr. Albert 
Watkins, of Nebraska; Dr. Joakim Reinhard, formerly of 
Purdue University, Indiana; Prof. Lancelot M. Harris, for- 
merly of the University of Indiana, now of Charleston Col- 
lege, South Carolina; Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee, of Ottawa, 
Canada; Eleanor A. Towle, of England; the Rt. Rev. S. C. 
Partridge, Bishop of Kioto, Japan; the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis 
Parks, of New York; the Rev. Willis H. Hazard, Ph.D. 
(Harvard), of New York; the Rev. George D. Sparks, of 
Long Island; Fred Henry Cox, of the New York bar; Mr. 
Sidney L. Whitcomb, author of the "Chronological Outlines 
of American Literature;" Messrs. R. A. Ashworth, H. H. 
Herdman, Jr., and H. M. Johnstone, formerly of Columbia 
University; Dr. Glen L. Swigget, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, of Baltimore; Mr. Charles 
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J. Goodwin, formerly of the Johns Hopkins University; Col- 
yer Meriwether, Editor of the Publications of the Southern 
History Association; Prof. James A. Harrison, formerly of 
Washington and Lee University, now of the University of 
Virginia; Prof. Charles W. Kent, of the University of Vir- 
ginia; Mr. Leo Loeb, of the Universities of Virginia and 
West Virginia; Prof. Edwin W. Fay, formerly of Washington 
and Lee, now of the University of Texas; Prof. Edwin W. 
Bowen, of Randolph-Macon College, Virginia; the Hon. S. 
S. P. Patteson, of Richmond, Virginia; Prof. John S. Bassett, 
of Trinity College, North Carolina, and Editor of the South 
Atlantic Quarterly; Prof. C. Alphonso Smith, formerly of the 
Louisiana State University and now of the University of 
North Carolina; former President Henry E. Shepherd, of 
Charleston College, South Carolina; Prof. D. D. Wallace, of 
Wofford College, South Carolina; Mr. B. Wofford Wait, for- 
merly of Wofford College, South Carolina; Prof. Charles W. 
Turner, of the University of Tennessee ; the late Prof. Charles 
H. Ross and Prof. George Petrie, of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute; Messrs. W. P. G. Harding, L. W. Payne, Jr., and 
Henry C. Tompkins, of Alabama; Kate H. Morrisette, Com- 
mittee Woman on Traveling Libraries in Alabama; Judge 
William Wirt Howe, of New Orleans ; Mr. Henry D. Gray, of 
the University of Texas; and Mr. G. B. Rose, of Little Rock. 

The larger number of contributors has naturally been from 
among university and college men; and if the Review has 
thus been an "organ of academic opinion," it has made the 
effort to be such in the highest and best sense — seeking to 
observe in the absence of prejudice and to judge with the 
philosophic temper. 

That the Review and the Sewanee faculty have been mu- 
tually helpful will be perceived at once. Besides Profs. Trent 
and Wells and Ramage, already spoken of as particularly 
active, there may be further named as cooperative in the 
first eight volumes: the Rev. Francis A. Shoup, D.D., of the 
Chair of Philosophy; the Rev. William P. Du Bose, S.T.D., 
Dean of the Theological Department; the Rt. Rev. Thorn- 
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as F. Gailor, S.T.D., former Chaplain to the University, 
and now Bishop of Tennessee; the Rev. William A. Guerry, 
the present Chaplain; the Rev. A. A. Benton, D.D., and the 
late Rev. Greenough White, of the Theological Depart- 
ment; Dr. H. W. Blanc, former Dean of the Medical Depart- 
ment; B. L. Wiggins, LL.D., of the Chair of Greek, now Vice 
Chancellor; Dr. William B. Hall, of the Medical Department; 
Dr. Samuel M. Barton, of the Chair of Mathematics; the Rev. 
R. H. Starr, D.D., of the Theological Department; Dr. W. 
Lloyd Bevan, former associate editor of The Churchman, 
and now of the Chair of History; Mr. John Fearnley, 
now of St. Mary's School, Burlington, N. J.; Mr. William 
Norman Guthrie, now of Cincinnati; Mr. Winfield P. Woolf, 
Instructor in German, now of Atlanta, Ga. ; Charles W. Bain, 
now Professor in the South Carolina College, and William 
H. MacKellar, two former Headmasters of the Sewanee 
Grammar School; and George C. Edwards, former English 
Master in the Grammar School; besides T. L. Krebs, some- 
time Organist of, and Ellwood Wilson, Sr., sometime Secre- 
tary for, the University. Of these it is interesting to note that 
Messrs. Wiggins, Guerry, Hall, Fearnley, Guthrie, Bain, Mac- 
Kellar, Edwards, and Woolf were graduates of the University. 
Also other contributors who were graduates or former stu- 
dents were the Rev. Shirley Carter Hughson; the Rev. Hud- 
son Stuck, Dean of the Dallas Cathedral; Mr. George F. 
Milton, editor of the Knoxville Sentinel; and Mr. James 
Walter Young, of Tennessee. One or two others must be 
added to this list as identified with Sewanee by residence: 
Maj. George R. Fairbanks, the historian of Florida, and sole 
surviving member of the original Board of Trust of the Uni- 
versity, and Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott, the novelist. 

Undoubtedly the Review has called forth some of the best 
efforts of these writers. It has thus not only affected and 
influenced the careers of men like the former editors — Prof. 
Trent, of Columbia University, and Dr. Wells, of The Church- 
man — but also a man like Mr. William Norman Guthrie, who 
has just this summer been lecturing on literature at the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, and an editor like Mr. George F. Milton, 
who has made a riper journal of the paper under his control. 
Many others have spoken cordially of what the Review 
has been to them in their development and in their work. 

Not a few articles have formed the basis of larger works, 
or have been incorporated in word or in effect in volumes 
later published by the authors. Those that readily occur to 
the mind are Prof. Trent's "John Milton: A Study of His 
Life and Works" (Macmillan, 1899), "The Authority of Criti- 
cism and Other Essays" (Scribner's, 1899), "War and Civ- 
ilization" (Crowell, 1901), and "History of American Litera- 
ture" (Appleton, 1902); Dr. Wells's "Modern German Lit- 
erature" (Little, Brown & Co., 1895 and 1901), "Modern 
French Literature" (Roberts Bros., 1896), and "A Century 
of French Fiction" (Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898); and Mr. 
Guthrie's "Modern Poet Prophets: Essays Critical and In- 
terpretative" (Robert Clarke, 1897). There are also to be 
added Mr. Theodore Roosevelt's "Essays" (Putnam's, 1897), 
containing the essay on "National Life and Character" and 
Mr. G. B. Rose's "Renaissance Masters" (Putnam's, 1898), 
including "The Art of the Italian Renaissance." Special 
reprints and reproductions of articles in pamphlet form have 
been too numerous to mention. 

In the last two years and a quarter not only have the 
former contributors remained most kindly disposed and loyal 
to the Review, but many new names have been added to the 
list. Indeed, it has been one of the distinctive features that 
every number has had from two to six new names in addition 
to most cordial support from the old. Among these new 
names are: the Hon. Boyd Winchester, of Kentucky; Dr. 
James A. Quarles, of Washington and Lee University; Con- 
gressman Francis R. Lassiter, of Virginia; Prof. Charles A. 
Keff er, of the University of Tennessee ; Dr. George F. Mel- 
len, of Knoxville, formerly of the University of Tennessee; 
Prof. Frederick W. Moore, of Vanderbilt University; Prof. 
Willis H. Bocock, of the University of Georgia; Prof. Frazer 
Hood, formerly of Mississippi, now of Hanover College, 
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Indiana; Messrs. Clayton M. Hamilton, Israel Davidson, H. 
W. Thayer, and Louis F. Snow, of Columbia University; 
Prof. C. C. Ferrell, of the University of Mississippi; Mr. Lud- 
wig Lewisohn, of Charleston College, South Carolina; Mr. 
George H. Derry, of the Milwaukee bar; Gen. G. P. Thruston, 
of Nashville; the Rev. Kemper Bocock, formerly of Virginia, 
now of Philadelphia; Prof. A. B. Cooke, of Wofford College, 
South Carolina; Prof. Richard E. Fast, of West Virginia 
University; Mr. R. L. Bower, of Cincinnati; Prof. H. A. 
Vance, of the University of Nashville; Prof. J. D. Bruce, for- 
merly of Bryn Mawr College, and now of the University of 
Tennessee; Miss E. M. Buckingham, of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. ; Mr. J. Albert Shepherd, of the Miller School, Virginia; 
Miss Marie Whiting, of Virginia; Mr. Paul Elmer More, for- 
merly of Bryn Mawr College, and now literary editor of the 
New York Independent; Mr. C. O. Paullin, of the University 
of Chicago; Mr. G. M. Pinckney, of the Charleston (S. C.) 
bar; and Prof. William E. Mikell, formerly of South Carolina, 
and now of the University of Pennsylvania. Further among 
Sewanee residents are Mrs. E. H. Shoup and one who, by 
identifying himself so closely with Sewanee life, could really 
be called a resident — Mr. T. C. De Leon, formerly of the 
Mobile Register. Finally, from recent accessions to the facul- 
ty: Albert T. McNeal, Dean of the Law Department; Eugene 
H. Babbitt, William S. Bishop, Arthur R. Gray, and Arthur 
H. Noll. 

Necessarily some feature or special utterance has at times 
been adversely criticised, but discriminating criticism the Re- 
view has always welcomed. During the entire period of ten 
years the Review has been accorded uniform courtesy from 
the press of the country and has been most generously and 
cordially received. It is, of course, impossible to give a full 
list of the journals which have commented, many repeatedly, 
upon the Review's work, but several are taken: the New 
Orleans Picayune, the Mobile Register, the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, the Memphis Commercial- Appeal and Memphis Scim- 
itar, the Nashville American and Nashville Banner, the Chatta- 
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nooga Times, the Knoxville Sentinel and Knoxville Journal 
and Tribune, the Atlanta Constitution and Atlanta Jour- 
nal, the Savannah News, the Florida Times-Union, the 
Charleston News and Courier, the South Carolina Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine, the Charlotte Observer, the Rich- 
mond Dispatch, the Richmond Times, The Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography; the Louisville Courier- Journal, the 
Washington Post, the Washington Public Opinion, the Pub- 
lications of the Southern History Association, the Baltimore 
Sun, the Baltimore American, the Baltimore Manufacturers' 
Record and theSouthern Farm Magazine, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, the Philadelphia Church Standard, the New York 
Evening Post, the Saturday Review of the New York Times, 
the New York Independent, the New York Churchman,. 
the New York Critic, the New York Review of Reviews, 
the American Historical Review, the Hartford Courant,. 
the Springfield Republican, the Boston Herald, the Chi- 
cago Di'a/, the Milwaukee Living Church, the London Globe y 
the London S*. James' Gazette, the Anglia Beiblatt (of Ger- 
many), the Annual Literary Index, and others. 

It has not been without courage that the Review has 
sought to be a serious critical and literary journal. It was 
believed that there was need for it, and it has come to belong 
not to Sewanee alone but to the whole country. Other pe- 
riodicals, and excellent ones, had other aims primarily and 
those of literary study secondarily. The Review has stood 
for the culture of the literary spirit first, and all else was of 
second importance. And this has determined the nature of 
its contents. It did not stand for mere documents and data 
as such — even though the present article is largely of that 
nature — and it has had more than once to decline publishing 
these, however valuable. The literary spirit has dominated 
its conduct, though this has been interpreted, as seen, in the 
broadest sense, as including biography, history, and current 
questions when regarded not as a means for partisanship 
but as an opportunity for reflection and thought. Even a 
metaphysical discussion or a theological or other subject has. 
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been admitted when it has been instinct with the culture 
spirit. The broad human interest has been the test, wheth- 
er always successfully applied or not. Many of the articles 
admitted have been of value to the specialist, but they were 
also possessed of some degree of literary feeling. Sometimes, 
too, merely to arouse interest anew in a subject was felt to 
be a legitimate work. The new attempted was not a dis- 
covery of new facts, but a fresh enthusiasm, a particular ap- 
preciation or point of view, or a spirited and discerning re- 
statement. 

This has not always been understood. In taking something 
from the older ideals of English traditions and adapting 
this to our own life, the Sewanee Review has not regarded 
itself as reactionary but as conserving and nourishing 
ideals that were in some danger of being lost sight of — ideals 
of a wider and riper culture even for the specialist. Ten 
years ago there was no Review standing for quite this thing; 
yet there were Americans even then who felt the need 
of something of a return to the more English ideals in cul- 
ture and letters. Whether with limited resources and scope 
the Review has been able to achieve all it would or not, it 
has at least acted with full intelligence of what it was doing 
and with consciousness of the real significance of its purpose. 
And in the ten years the ideals have come largely its way, 
ideals both of the individual and the race. Aims of educa- 
tion in our American colleges and universities have swung 
round very discernibly in the direction the Review has taken, 
and not away from it, and the last word has by no means 
been spoken in the evolution. The study of language and the 
laws of thought and the results of science are leading to the 
cultivation of something higher — and that higher, if it can 
be attained and rightly understood, is literature and a lit- 
erary product. Fashions may change, but the things of the 
spirit — a true culture based upon a proper correlation of let- 
ters, thought, and life — cannot change. 

Finally, the Review has given liberty to think and to 
write. One of the great lessons that has had to be learned 
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has been the right to think clearly and correctly, and then 
say honestly what was thought. This, then, is the signifi- 
cance of the addition on the cover, that "the editor is not 
responsible for the opinions of contributors." The editor 
does not and cannot of necessity hold all the various opinions 
expressed; yet these opinions may have both value and in- 
terest. The Review believes it has helped foster independ- 
ence, has strengthened reflection and thoughtfulness, and 
has offered a mouthpiece to many who might else have found 
no encouragement and opportunity for their message. And 
to-day, looking back over the years that are gone and look- 
ing forward to those that may come, in its passion for the 
things of the spirit and of life and of truth, the Review be- 
lieves that it has served a purpose and justified its existence, 
and that the work has been and still is worth the doing. 

John Bell Henneman. 



